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Hypnotism, Mesmerism and the New Witchcraft. 
By Ernest Hart. With 20 Illustrations. D. Apple- 
ton & Co. 

Mr. Hart, in this little book, has endeavored to present what he 
considers the strictly scientific view of hypnotism, and the physical sub¬ 
jects which are allied to it. It is written by a medical man, an English 
surgeon and the editor of one of the leading British medical periodicals. 
The four chapters which comprise the main portion of the book have 
already appeared in London—partly in the columns of the Nineteenth 
Century , and partly in the British Medical Journal —and the author re¬ 
marks in his preface that it has not received any criticism which seems 
to him substantial. 

The author’s work is entirely of the ex cathedra sort; which nat¬ 
urally is more or less unsatisfactory to some people, who having pursued 
the subjects of which he treats with equal patience and honesty with 
himself, have arrived at conclusions essentially different from his. 

In his first chapter, “ Hypnotism and Humbug,’’ he concedes the 
verity of the hypnotic condition; in fact he is himself a skillful operator, 
but he asserts that the condition is always and entirely subjective, or 
self-produced on the part of the subject; that the so-called operator 
might just as well be “ a candle or a stick, or be dispensed with entirely, 
if only the patient’s imagination can be touched or his physical condition 
affected by any one of a great number of contrivances.” Exactly how 
the imagination is to be influenced, and especially how the physical con¬ 
dition is to be affected without an operator of some sort he leaves to the 
imagination of his reader. If he had said that some peculiarly suscept¬ 
ible subjects may be hypnotized by the most simple means, such as gaz¬ 
ing at a bright object, or even at any designated point when the idea of 
sleep has once been impressed upon them ; or even that some can put 
themselves into the hypnotic condition at will, he would have stated a 
truth ; but when he indicates that all who can be hypnotized at all can 
be hypnotized by these easy methods or can hypnotize themselves, he 
sanctions an error, however strongly he may believe it true. The order 
to sleep given through a telephone might be efficacious in a very few 
cases when sleep was known to be easily produced, but in the vast ma¬ 
jority of cases the order so transmitted would be perfectly inoperative. 
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Of course Mr. Hart does not know or does not believe that ‘ ‘passes’ ’ 
made slowly at a sufficient distance from the surface of the subject uot 
to be discernable by means of temperature or currents of air, are never¬ 
theless distinctly discerned by the sensitive subject, that he can give a 
definite description of his sensations, and that these descriptions agree 
when the experiment is tried on a great number of different subjects ; 
also that the passes of different operators are felt with different degrees 
of distinctness by the same subject, and the passes of the same operator 
with different degrees of distinctness by different subjects; nevertheless 
this is true, and even that these passes are sufficient to produce contrac¬ 
tures and convulsive action in some subjects, and they may produce this 
effect even through a closed door, and when the subject does not know 
that the operator is present. He probably does not know that 40 years 
ago, and also quite recently, subjects have been put to sleep when in an¬ 
other room, another house, another street a hundred yards away from 
the operator, at unexpected times fixed by a third person and when the 
subject was unwilling to be put to sleep. It would certainly seem that 
a personal influence of some kind was present in these cases, and might 
have been the efficient cause of the hypnotic condition, notwithstanding 
Mr. Hart’s positive and reiterated assertion that this condition is “al¬ 
ways subjective.” 

Telepathy is dismissed with a sneer and a bombastic denunciation ; 
nevertheless a large number of excellent men in the Royal Society of 
Great Britain and in representative scientific bodies throughout the civil¬ 
ized world are by careful experiment and observation convinced of its 
reality ; and while the author has a perfect right to his opinion, the 
amount of good authority on the other side renders rather questionable 
his modesty and good taste as well as the reliability of his statements. 

In his second paper, the author shows his accord with the Paris 
school of hypnotism in its central idea that hypnotism is a neurosis and 
allied to hy steria ; and that its therapeutic effect is very slight. In proof 
of his first position he produces numerous illustrations showing cases of 
real hysteria, and then similar effects produced by hypnotic suggestion. 

By the same reasoning it may be proved that the chief character¬ 
istic of hypnotism is the production of adevotional attitude, and a religi¬ 
ous frame of mind—or, equally well, that it is the production of a 
belligerent and pugnacious disposition, since the attitude and disposition 
of prayer, or that of pugilism, may be induced at will in every highly 
suggestable or well practiced subject. Indeed, the author seems entirely 
to ignore the fact that hypnotism has any existence except as associated 
with suggestion, as he might forget that sleep was a real condition apart 
from dreams and nightmares. 

The mesmerists of the aute-Braid period knew very little of sug¬ 
gestion ;—they' mesmerized for one of two purposes—to cure disease or 
observe mental phenomena ; and they- left the subjects to their own de¬ 
vices. Neither the methods of the mesmerists nor the necessity lor them 
or any method are here under discussion. They simply produced what 
we now call the hypnotic condition for the cure of disease, and they were 
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successful. They found very few symptoms produced which had any¬ 
thing in common with hysteria; catalepsy and somnambulism were 
occasionally produced, and mental phenomena were observed with great 
interest as they naturally occurred, and were faithfully recorded; their 
subjects were not eternally experimented upon by making them assume 
the role of cats or hobby-horses, nor by suggestions to fight or steal or 
murder, constantly impressed upon them ; and the Zoist is wholesome 
and refreshing reading to-day compared with the reports of La Salpet- 
riere or La Charite. The use of suggestion at Nancy is at least usually 
of a more benign character. 

Mr. Hart also goes to Paris to fortify his assertion “that for cur¬ 
ative purposes hypnotism is very rarely useful, generally entirely useless, 
and often injurious ; ” an assertion to which at most only one physician 
in a very large number outside of Paris who knows practically anything 
of the subject would assent. 

As regards the injurious effects of hypnotism, his assertions are of 
the most alarming and sensational character. It would doubtless be 
well to limit the practice of hypnotism to qualified physicians—though 
if “a candle or a stick ’’ makes just as good an operator as a well qual¬ 
ified physician, legislation upon the subject would be a little complicated. 
Besides, of all the mischief which is even alleged against hypnotism, 
T V 5 is accomplished by eminent physicians, and most of it in Paris. 
“The confirmed or trained hypnotic subject,” says our author, “is a 
maimed individual in mind and body, and is likely at any time to be 
dangerous to himself or to society.” Probably if a dozen people were 
kept in one of our large hospitals to show students, distinguished stran¬ 
gers and journalists, the funny effects of alcohol, laughing gas, opium or 
strychnia upon the human subject, after two or three years of this de¬ 
lectable service they would not be brilliant 'specimens of manhood or 
womanhood in any respect; and yet would alcohol, laughing-gas, opium 
or strychnia be to blame ? Would it not rather be the inhuman use made 
of these substances ? So hypnotism may be and sometimes is prostituted 
to base uses, but for the most part it is through suggestion and that 
alone that evil comes ; and while all the severe criticism of the unwar¬ 
rantable use which is made of that power by many persons is fully to 
be commended, it may be safely affirmed that the first case of hypnotism 
or animal magnetism properly applied for the relief of pain or cure 
of disease which has caused or even been followed by serious or deleter¬ 
ious effects is yet to be found or recorded. 

In regard to the author’s controversy with Dr. Luys on the trans¬ 
ference of sensibility, and the effect of medicines in sealed glass tubes 
applied to the surface of sensitive hypnotic subjects, he rather leaves the 
impression that he was playing an unskillful game with the boomerang. 
If Mr. Hart considered it of sufficient importance to take all the trouble 
which he did, to upset Dr. Luys’ fanciful theories, it was all very well, 
though nobody else seems to have considered them of any great impor¬ 
tance; but his attempt to connect a bureau of swindling, fortune-telling 
and obscene literature with it by means of one of Dr. Luys’ irresponsible 
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subordinates seems hardly generous. As regards the experiments them¬ 
selves, both Dr. Buys and Mr. Hart, in different ways, seemed utterly 
oblivious of the power of mind-reading and of suggestion. Dr. Luys did 
not hesitate to tell the spectators in the presence of the hypnotized sub¬ 
jects exactly what was expected of them, and Mr. Hart in his experi¬ 
ments at his hotel with the same subjects, failed to take into account 
that when he strongly desired that cherry-laurel water should have the 
same effect upon the subjects that they had been accustomed to associate 
with alcohol, that effect might have been produced upon the subjects 
not by the medication to he sure, but by his predominating desire, and 
when he desired that they should cry out when the wrong doll’s hair 
was pulled, it was quite possible that they did so by the same suggestion- 
Dr. Hart does not believe in transferred impressions and mind-reading, 
which disbelief is supposed to indicate a sturdy independence and a 
thoroughly scientific attitude ; whereas, to those acquainted with the 
subject it simply indicates that he is thoroughly unqualified to detect 
fallacies in psychical experiments, and would be nonplussed by any 
good dime museum exhibition of the subject. His attitude would 
simply banish all efforts to redeem from the region of the supernatural 
many phenomena, whose reality we cannot doubt but whose explanation 
on the ground of generally received ideas of natural law is at present 
impossible. 

Mr. Hart’s book contains many true and useful considerations, 
but its style is dogmatic and aggressive upon many subjects which cannot 
be considered as definitely settled, and certainly not settled in accord¬ 
ance with the dicta which he has here rather loudly proclaimed. 

R. Osgood Mason. 


Brain Surgery. By M. Allen Starr, M.D., Ph.D., Pro¬ 
fessor of Diseases of the Mind and Nervous System, 
College of Physicians and Surgeons, New York, etc. 
With 59 Illustrations. Wm. Wood & Co. 1893. 

A work on brain surgery by a professed neurologist seems, at first- 
sight, to be an anomaly ; but since the questions at issue in operations 
upon the brain are neurological rather than surgical in character, Dr. 
Starr was fully justified by training and personal experience to write on 
this subject. 

The title of Starr’s book reminds one of v. Bergmann's monograph 
published about five years ago. but there is no closer analogy between the 
two ; for the methods of the two authors are radically different, v. Berg- 
mann, the surgeon, subjecting previous neurological studies to a health¬ 
ful analysis, was sceptical to a fault; Starr seems to have laid aside the 
critical faculty which he undoubtedly possesses, and to have contented 
himself wijtli an array of cases. “ I have undertaken to bring together 
and to sift the scattered facts, to arrange them in an orderly sequence, 



